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EVERY WEAVER 










HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Are the highest in quality, the most beautiful in 
color and the richest in textures— yet cost no more. 


A complete stock, in a wide range of weights, 
sizes, textures and colors, ready for prompt 
shipment at all times. 





Directions for making place 

mats are given in Lily’s Practical 

Weaving Suggestions, Vol. 1-57. 

If you are not already receiving 
| _ this bulletin, send 25¢ for copy. 


: 





NEW ITEMS 


Lily Soft Twist Cotton—unmercerized. Art. 108. For drapery and upholstery 
fabrics in 18 fast colors. 


Lily Jute-Tone, Art. 47 for weaving, hooking, crocheting and braiding 
—in 16 decorator colors. 


New colors in linen yarns! Write for samples— 


Onder all your supplies from ... 


..- the Handweaver’s Headquarters 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWB Shelby, N. C. 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


FOR 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARNS 


LANE LOOMS 


PORTABLE - JACK TYPE 
COUNTER BALANCE 


Before you buy - see the new 
PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
Write us for the name of your nearest sales 
outlet and demonstrator 


Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. & ( 


Dept. M. 129 South St., Bostonl1l, Mass. 
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Mountain Area Floods: 
A Growing Threat 


By NORRIS B. WOODIE 


The January floods that struck much of the Appalachian South 
triggered intensive studies of the situation by both the Forest Ser- 
vice of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Kentucky State De- 
partment of Economic Development. Here we present a summary of these 
two reports. 


WHILE NATURAL DISASTERS can occur where the laws of 

conservation have not been ignored, recent studies of the 
Kentucky-West Virginia-Virginia area conclude that the floods in 
January resulted at least in part from man-made causes. Among 
such causes, "Tri-State Floods, January 29-30, 1957: Disaster 
through Land Misuse" (Forest Service, Department of Agriculture), 
names: (1) poor logging practices, (2) fires, (3) strip mining, and 
(4) farming steep land and grazing livestock in the mountains. 
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(1) Timber sales in the area 
have usually specified 14-inch mini- 
' mum diameters, but wasteful re- 
2 moval operations have actually des- 
M troyed most trees above six inches. @ { 
im In addition, logging roads, frequent- 
ly running straight up and down steep 
slopes, contribute large volumes of 
run-off to flood streams; and other 
such roads, following stream chan- 
ss nels, "destroy the natural efficiency" 
these waterways need to control run- 
off and soil erosion. During the past 
m ten years of increased cutting, an 
.*** estimated 30 per cent of the forest 
~, 2rea has thus had its hydrologic con- 
“> dition "seriously affected by poor 
logging practices." 

(2) During the past five years 
forests in Eastern Kentucky have 






nal “4gg had organized fire protection, and 
as w= ee s : ” 
Typical result of poorly planned under ordinary circumstances, an { 
logging road. nual burn does not seriously affect 


hydrologic conditions. But in an extended dry speil (1951-53), 1.7 
million acres were destroyed by fires. Thus 30 per cent of the 
tected lands have had an extreme reduction in water-storing abili- 
ty—a condition which remains unimproved. 

(3) Strip-mining also produces conditions the Forest Service 
views dimly: It "leaves a 300-foot strip of unstable soil perched: 
high on a steep slope ready to move at the first disturbance. It 
also provides optimum conditions for collecting surface runoff 
needed to create that disturbance." The result is streambank 
erosion and stream bed sediment deposits which reduce the ca pa- 
city of the channel to handle future rainstorms. (River channels 
are also constricted by other man-produced obstacles, such as: 
filling in banks for road construction or building sites and dump- 
debris into the streams. ) 

(4) The Forest Service study also reports that about 30 per 
cent of the Tri-State area suffers the cumulative effects of farming 
steep land and grazing cattle in the mountains. The longer these 
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practices are continued, ''the more the soil is compacted and the 
greater the loss of soil moisture storage capacity."' This reduction 
in storage capacity is due primarily to the "loss of soil by erosion 
and...loss of organic material." 

Concerned with economic implications, an interim report of 
the Kentucky Department of Economic Development, ''Eastern Ken- 
tucky Flood Rehabilitation Study," points out the obvious economic 
results of January's 50 million dollar flood and reveals that seven 
new industrial site possibilities in Kentucky were at least tempo- 
rarily eliminated by high water. 

Among recommended action programs to improve the eco- 
nomic status of Eastern Kentucky, the interim report emphasizes 
the need for programs to minimize flood damage. It recommends: 
(1) protective structures, such as dams, reservoirs, local flood 
walls, dikes, and levees; (2) insurance programs for flood prone 
areas, with Federal and state subsidies; (3) guides for land and 
water use, including flood-plain zoning, channel capacity regula- 
tions, and programs of reforestation, conservation, and stream 
purification; and (4) emergency warning and relief systems. Pro- 
gress is reported in all these areas, but such programs need fur- 
ther development. 


Strip- mining disturbs the soil and denudes it of vegetation; runoff is heavy and quantities 
of sediment are deposited in sweam cnannelis. 
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Water samples taken February 7, 1957, after a short rainfall, from tributaries of the 


Pound and Clinch Rivers in Southwestern Virginia show the effects of several types of land use. 
Samples 1, 4, and 5 were taken from streams with water sheds of 15 to 20 square miles where the 
effects of the storm were not yet apparent, Sample 2 is from a small watershed that has no strip- 
mining, whereas sample 3 is from a similar-sized area that has strip-mining in operation. Samples 
6, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 12 are from small watersheds of 2 to 6 square miles; samples 11 and 12 are 
from watersheds princi pally in national forest ownership that have been protected for the past 

20 years; samples 6, 7, 8 are from comparable sized watersheds in the same general area_ but 

in private ownership. They show the effect of wildfire, heavy timber cutting, mountain farming, 
and strip-mining. 


Significantly enough, the Forest Service study noted that 
lands in the Tri-State area in public ownership "are generally in & 
much better condition than those in private ownership." This 
study concludes as follows: 

"Local people owning and living on the land hold 

the key to the problem's solution. Unless more of them 

can be convinced and aided in changing some of the pre- 

sent practices, the condition of the area will continue 

to get worse. Eventually the valley stream channels 

will not be abie to store the sediment washed down- 


stream with each rainstorm." 
# # # # #F # 
pooed 
Frall A NEW TRAIL has been opened in the Appalachian 
4 | South: The Dogwood Trail in Asheville, North Caro- 
pe” c> Te lina. It is blazed with attractive metal signs, con- 
ae | | secutively numbered to correspond with numbers on a 
j—| HISTORIC | “¥ free tour map, available at the Information Booth on 
AK),| SCENIC |<) 
43) TRIP 








\Ss<| explanations of the major points of interest along 
ASHEVILLE CAMBER OF coMMence | the way, as well as others not included in the tour. 
——————————~ and gives a few highlights of Asheville’s history. 
While designed for mobilized touring, the trail folder is also of value 
to those on shank’s mare. 


Pack Square. The map folder traces the tour, with ¢ q 





COUNCIL REAFFIRMS ITS STAND 
ON INTEGRATION 


SEPTEMBER IS HERE again, and, with the children of the 
nation headed back to school, it seems an appropriate time 
to reaffirm the stand the Council of the Southern Mountains 
has taken in regard to segregation. The following statement 
was approved by the entire voting membership at the Forty= 
fifth Annual Conference at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, February 
20-23, 1957. 


WE REAFFIRM the considered judgement and hope expressed 
by a vote of this Council in session February, 1956, that communi- 
ties and local school boards in the Southern Appalachian region pro- 
ceed with integration in the public schools within the framework of 
the Supreme Court decision. 





es 


WE REJOICE that in many communities of the Appalachian 
South wise people of good will of both the white and Negro races have 
made great, though frequently unheralded, progress toward desegre- 
gation of our schools and general improvement in relations between 
a & the races, and by so doing, have strengthened the foundation and 
structure of our democracy. 


WE DEPLORE the violence and resistence to legally constituted 
procedures which have delayed desegregation of public schools in 
some communities in the Appalachian area. We believe the result- 
ant strife and misunderstanding are a social catastrophe for these 
communities that extends far beyond the school problem. We com- 
mend the Federal judges, the religious, educational, civic, and 
other leaders of these communities and all who support those who 
have stood steadfastly against such methods and are dedicated to 
maintaining American democratic ideals. # # # # # 

x * * * * *€ * K KK K * 


IN THE NEWS. 


Berea College’s student labor program “just might be one of 
America’s most important cultural exports” according to Harry Hamilton 
writing in the June edition of MINUTES , published by Nationwide [n- 
surance. From Libya to Korea, Ceylon to Denmark, and from north and 
a south on our own continent, visitors have come to this Kentucky town 
to see, ask questions, and gather ideas to take home and apply in the 
schools of their ow countries. “ The fact is, this small mountain 
college probably is doing more for world education and the propagation 
of American ideals overseas than any other school in the country.” 
The cover of the magazine features an imaginative interpretation 
of the college campus as seen through the eyes of Joseph F. Cantieni, 
formerly a member of the College art department staff. 
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CHRISTMAS COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL 
BEREA COLLEGE, BEREA, KENTUCKY 
December 26, 1957 - January 1, 1958 e 3 





DANCE THESE OLD FAVORITES = « 
American Squares Appalachian Dances 
New England Contras Morris and Sword 
English Country Dances Danish Country Dances 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Recorders Puppetry Old English Mummers Play 


Appalachian and English Folk Songs 


Play Party Games Tall Tales Discussion Topics 


A COUNTRY DANCE PARTY EVERY NIGHT 


Write for full information — 


Frank H. Smith, Director after December 10, 1957 
Rainbow Ridge Elizabeth Watts 
Swannanoa, N. C. 42 Jackson St. * a 
Berea, Ky. 
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Frank Smith Retires 


By ELIZABETH WATTS 


Now when Frank and Leila Smith are retiring, it 
is interesting to look back and see how they became 
FRANK SMITH so much a part of the Folk Arts Movement. 


IT WOULD BE INTERESTING to hear the responses that 

come to the words "Frank Smith," if the hundreds of people 
in the Appalachian South who know Mr. Smith were to be given an 
association of ideas test. These might be folk dancing... Folk 
Festival. ..Christmas School... Jack tales... Mr. Punch... Morris 
Jig. ..craftsman... Uncle Eph... or, to those who know him well, 
loyal friend. So many things have worked together to make this 
true that it is interesting now, when Frank and Leila‘are retiring, 
to look back and see just why it is that they are so much a part of 
the Folk Arts Movement. 

Frank was born in Lancashire, England, in June, 1892, As a 
boy he was enthusiastic about competitive sports and had no in- 
terest in the dancing that later meant so much to him. He was al- 
ways interested in the drama, however, and it was through direct- 
ing and acting in a play, in which she also had a part, that he met 
Leila. 

After their marriage, Frank studied at Fircroft College for 
Adults, a school in England modeled partly after the Danish Folk 
Schools and partly after the Adult Education Residential College 
of England. When Peter Manniche of Denmark wrote Dr. Will Har- 
vey, President of Fircroft, asking him to suggest an Englishman 
to be a student-teacher at International People's College, Helsinggr, 
Denmark, Frank Smith was recommended. This was just after the 
first World War, and Peter Manniche was concerned about peace. 
He wanted to get people of all nations to live and learn together as 
a contribution to international understanding. 

The Smiths went to People's College in 1921 and were in Den- 
mark two important years. Contacts made then influenced their 
whole future: Mr. and Mrs. Soren Mathiasen, who brought them 
to America, and Mrs. John C. Campbell, who was responsible for 
their coming to the mountains. It was during these years, too, 
that their interest in folk dancing began. 
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In the fall of 1923, the Smiths came to America to teach for 
two years at Pocono People's College, Pennsylvania, a folk school 
founded on Danish lines by the Mathiasens. During that time their 
interest in folk dancing grew, and play production was an important ¢ 4 


part of their work. 

From there—having been urged by Mrs. Campbell to come to 
the mountains to work—they went to Burnsville, North Carolina, 
where they taught for a year at the Stanley McCormick School. It 
was during that year that their daughter, Ruth, was born. 

From Burnsville, In August, 1926, they went to Berea. For 
seven years Frank taught in the foundation School. He not only 
carried a full teaching schedule, but was in charge of play pro- 
duction for the Foundation School, produced the Christmas play 
for the college, staged two or more major productions a year, 
and completed his work for a degree from Berea College. Toward 
the end of that time he started the folk dancing program in Berea 
and from then on, folk dancing became more and more important 
to him. 

During those years, his interest was aroused in various other 
things that became important parts of his program. A Berea staff 
member asked him to entertain a group using a set of Punch and 
Judy puppets inherited from her grandfather. The resulting show 
was so successful that, while on a visit to England, Frank got his 
own dolls. Now Mr. Punch, Judy, and the baby are well known 
throughout the mountains. 

His skills in carving and other crafts were developed through 
frequent visits to the John C. Campbell Folk School. His story 
telling began after hearing Blanche Nicola, of the Foundation School, 
tell stories at Union Church, Berea. 

While he was telling tales in the Berea Opportunity Schools, 
the idea came to Frank that an itinerant recreation director would 
fill a real need in the mountain area. Helen Dingman, then Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Council of Southern Mountain Workers (now 
the Council of the Southern Mountains), was most receptive to the 
idea, as was President William J. Hutchins of Berea College. So 
much so, in fact, that President Hutchins secured a grant that en - 
abled the Council to engage Mr. Smith to initiate the program. 
Much credit is due these two people for their understanding of the * ' a 
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possibilities of such a program and for making the service avail- 
able to centers throughout the mountains. 

After carrying on this program for two years, Frank Smith 
joined the John C. Campbell Folk School, where, for two years, 
he was in charge of extension work. By this time Frank had his 









FRANK SMITH AS UNCLE EPH CUMMINS OF WILDERNESS ROAD, 1955-1956 


Master's degree from the University of Chicago and, at the end of 
the two years at Brasstown, he went back to Berea to work part 
time for the Council's extension program in recreation, and part 
time for Berea College, teaching courses in recreation leadership. 

Another of Mr. Smith's ideas that has meant much to the 
whole area, and to many outside the area as well, was developed 
just after he came back to Berea. It was the plan for having a 
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Christmas Country Dance School. The thought came after he at- 
tended the summer session of the Country Dance Society at Long 
Pond, Massachusetts. Again Helen Dingman and President Hut- 
chins were interested, and the first Christmas School was held 
at Berea in 1938, with May Gadd, the Director of the Country 
Dance Society of America, as one of its directors. 

While doing Council extension work at Homeplace, in Perry 
County , Kentucky, Frank came to the attention of Dean Cooper 
of the University of Kentucky, who became so much interested 
that a joint program was worked out by Berea College and the 
University. For nine years Frank Smith carried on extension wor 
work in recreation for the University half the year, and a program 
for Berea College the other half. President Francis S. Hutchins 
of Berea, always keenly interested in and appreciative of Mr. 
Smith's work, saw to it that, at the end of the joint work, Frank 
was employed full time by Berea College. 

A part of his program that Mr. Smith has particularly enjoyed 
has been the Berea Country Dancers. A group of Berea students 
carefully chosen for their folkdancing ability, they meet each week 
during the school year, and every year give a limited number of 
public performances for colleges, universities, and various other 
organizations all over the countrv. 

One year, Mr. Smith was 
granted a leave of absence to 
initiate a recreation program in 
Montana as part of a larger ex- 
perimental program. His work 
was received there with enthusi- 
asm and they wanted very much 
to have him continue it, but his 
heart was in the Southern Moun- 
tains, and the Smiths returned 
to this area at the end of the 
year. 

Through his knowledge of so 
many area centers, he was able 
to link the groups together, in 
regional festivals, and in the 
big Mountain Festival held at 
Berea each spring, unifying the 
groups. 

Mr. Punch, Uncle Eph of 
MR. AND MRS. FRANK SMITH WILDERNESS ROAD, Jack of 
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15 
the many tales he tells, the artist who carves and paints, the 
graceful folk dancer and lover of folk music, and through them 
all, the loyal friend: that is Frank Smith to the many people who 
have known him. Beside him at all times is Leila, ready always 
to further the cause with her help, her encouragement, and her 
active participation. 

May both of them be happy in their new home in North Caro- 
lina, and may they have many more years in which to share with 
the Appalachian area those gifts which have won them their place 


in our hearts and ijn the Folk Arts Movement. # # # 
OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK KK OK KOK OK KK OK 


DR. UPPERMAN HAS RETIRED 


by John Mott 


DR. HARRY LEE UPPERMAN, 
president of Baxter Seminary, Bax- 
ter, Tennessee, for thirty-four years, 
retired as head of the Methodist 
Church school in June. 

He was succeded by the Rev. 
Paul Barker, clergyman and educator, 
who previously served as pastor of 
Trinity Methodist Church in Bristol, 
Virginia. 

The school has had a record 
growth during the administration of 
Dr. Upperman. The one building 
existing in 1923, when he came to 
Baxter, has now grown to eight class 
buildings and eight smaller buildings. 

Dr. Upperman This growth is a tribute to his ener- 
getic efforts, and was accomplished 
despite the depression, destructive fires, and the like. 

When Dr. Upperman's efforts are evaluated, his devotion to 
his students should not be overlooked. He has always been looked 
upon by each student as a "special friend." Always busy in his 
work to make Baxter Seminary bigger and better, Dr. Upperman 
never became too occupied to have a friendly word for students and 
to make their problems his own. 

Dr. Upperman, who will remain at the seminary as president 
emeritus, will serve in an advisory capacity to Mr. Barker. # # # 


This article first appeared in Tue Citizen Of Cookeville, Tennessee. 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF 





THE PLUCKED DULCIMER BY JOHN F. PUTNAM 
COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, INC. 
BeREA, KENTUCKY, 1957, 16PP, D¢ 


THE PLUCKED DULCIMER Of The Southern Mountains by 

John F. Putnam is a most helpful booklet for those people 
who wish to know how to tune and play the three-string dulcimer. 
It is amply illustrated by drawings that show the positions of the 
notes, how to hold the fretting stick, and how to hold the pick. 

Besides being admirably done, the book holds the distinc- 
tion of being the first one written on the three-stringed mountain 


dulcimer. —Edna Ritchie 
* * * K OK * K OK OK K OK * 


AMONG THE YOUNGSTERS. 


BROTHERHOOD IN ACTION 


THE SWIMMING PooL BY ALICE COBB, FRIENDSHIP PRESS, NEW YORK, 1957,127 pe., $2.50 


A HEART-WARMING STORY of what can happen to people when 

neighbors join together to overcome common problems is told 
by Alice Cobb in THE SWIMMING POOL. 

It all begins when Benjy and his pal Preston are refused admis- 
sion to the swimming pool in the neighboring town because of Pres- 
ton's brown skin. Preston accepts this situation as one of those fun- 
ny things people do, but Benjy feels that something should be done 
about it. 

Thus starts a chain of events affecting families throughout the 
community. The boys form a club to raise money for their own 
swimming pool in their own neighborhood. How their efforts come 
to affect the entire community—residents of all nationalities, class- 
es, religions, races, and occupations—makes a fast moving and 
gripping story. 

Miss Cobb writes simply and directly, in a manner which ap- 
peals at the same time to children of the upper grades and to adults. 
Her tale of a developing friendly, neighborly spirit and of communi- 
ty improvement grips the emotions and leaves the reader reevalu- 
ating his own attitudes towards other individuals. —John F. Putnam 





oll songs for singing... 


Mary Hamilton 
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Last night there were four Ma - rys, This 











Ma-ry Sea-ton And Ma ry Car-mi-chael and me. 


2. 
O often have | dressed my Queen 
And put gold upon her hair, 
But now I’ve gotten for my reward 
The gallows to be my share. 

a 
Last night | dressed Gueen Mary 
And put on her braw silk gown; 
And all the thanks I've got this night 
Is to be hanged in Edinboro Town. 

4. 
They’ Il tie a kerchief round my eyes, 
They'll no let me see to dee; 
And they'!! never tell my father and mother 
But that I’m away o’er the sea. 





§. 
| charge ye all, ye sailors, 
When ye sail o’er the foam, 
Let neither my father nor mother know 
But what I'm coming home. 

6. 
O little did my mother think, 
The day she cradled me, 
The lands !| was fo travel in 
Or the death | was to dee. 

a 
Last night there were four Marys, 
This night there'll be but three: 
There were Mary Beaton and Mary Seaton 
And Mary Carmichael! and me. 


FROM SONGS OF ALL TIME, REVISED EDITION, 1957. 





—Mary, Queen of Scots, had four companions, all of whom were 
named ‘‘Mary”. One was convicted of a crime and condemned to 
hang. The words of this song, a small part of a long ballad, are 
her reflections on the morning of her execution. 
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NUTS--For Cash 
And Conservation 


The trees that hold your soul 
in place can also provide a 
cash crop. The Chairman for 
Education, Lord Fairfax Con- 
By BRYAN A. HEPNER servation District, Maurertow, 
Virginia, tells how chestnut 
and walnut trees are making o 
comeback in his district. 

AH, THE MOUTH-WATERING AROMA of roasting chest- 

nuts! The spicy goodness of walnut halves! Things of the 
past you say? Not a bit of it! They are of the present and future 
here in Virginia and could be for your area, too. Blight-resistant 
Chinese chestnuts and improved varieties of our native black walnut 
are becoming a productive part of the farm economy in many of the 
5,000 farms and homesites of the Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation 


District. 





For two and a half years we have been working on this pro- 
ject through the schools in our district, which includes Frederick, 
Clarke, Warren, and Shenandoah counties. With most of the 50 high 
and elementary schools of the district participating, we have planted 
5,000 chestnut seeds and set out 2,000 young trees, plus 20,000 wal- 
nut seeds and 176 grafted walnut trees of the better horticultural 
varieties. 


The need for this replanting Facts About Forests 





seems evident; here we have a chance 

to restore to our countryside two trees ZA 
which either have disappeared or are 
disappearing. These trees are a part 
of our heritage that we must not lose. 

Practically every wild walnut 
tree of any size has been cut for tim- 
ber. Yet walnut meats are in demand; 
ice cream manufacturers, among others, order them in car lots. 
One old fellow says his family kept up payments on the farm by 
cracking walnuts during long winter evenings. 

The chestnut was an important factor in the farmer's eco- 
nomy as well as Mother Nature's before the spreading blight killed 
off our native trees. The nuts were abundant and remained good 
through the winter under a layer of fallen leaves. Hogs were fat- 
tened by merely turning them into the woodlot. 
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Squirrels, wild turkeys, bears, and deer depended to a 
great extent upon the chestnut crop for winter food, With the loss 
of their natural food supply, many animals turned to the cultivated 
fields for subsistence. 

The commercial demand for chestnuts results in our im- @ ¢ 
porting 20 million pounds of them every year. There is also a 
growing need in Europe for seed and trees of the Chinese chestnut 
as the blight makes inroads into the native European varieties. 

There are thousands of desirable planting sites for these 
excellent trees on the farms and recreational areas of the Appala- 
chian South that have been and are being taken over by trees of 
little or no value to the farm. One can drive along almost any 
road and see bare or weed-grown fence rows where millions of 
superior trees could well be growing for a two-story agriculture. 

In 1955 we finally found the improved, thin-shelled, large- 
kernel Eastern black walnuts, which are fast growing and early 
bearing. We decided to include the project in our District School 
Conservation Participation program. The schools were expecting 
something new, and off it went—the easiest thing we ever tried. 





Sixth grade class of Browntown School planting walnuts. Their 3-room 
school, seen in back, is at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains in 


Warren County, Virginia. 4 q 
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w Delictous 


BLIGHT RESISTANT 


CHINESE CHESTNUTS 
PEACHES DO WELL 
LORD FAIRFAX SOUL 


CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
To USE THE LAND 


ano 
SAVE THE SOIL 


oan 


Or a 





Agriculture students planting 9 nursery row of Chinese chestnuts on 
their school grounds at James Wood High School, Frederick County, 
Winchester, Virginia. 

We teach the youngsters what conservation means, and then we give 
them a job to do. 

We are planting as many walnut seeds, from grafted trees 
as possible, and now we have the equivalent of a 10 acre walnut 
planting of grafted trees. We find that grasses, clovers, and rasp- 
berries associate well with walnut trees and that walnut and other 
hardwoods do well together. Fruit trees and blackberries, how- 
ever, do not do well with walnuts. We plant the seed where the 
trees are to grow, along fence rows, around rock out-croppings, 
and in odd areas around school yards, recreation areas, and 
farms. 


> 


Last year we started the Chinese chestnut, a blight resis- 
tant tree which produces a large, sweet mut, besides being valuable 
for timber. Since little grafting is now being done with chestnuts, 
we are planting chestnut seed in nursery rows as well as setting 
out two-year-old trees. 

Our Isaac Walton leagues of Winchester and Front Royal, 
Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 4-H and F. F.A. Groups plan to extend the 
planting of these excellent varieties on their camp sites and their 
home grounds. Most helpful have been the Home Demonstration 
Club members, planting trees and a nursery row of chestnut seeds 
in their gardens. 
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The planting materials are made available by the banks, 
business firms, and other organizations having a part in the Dis- 
trict School Conservation Participation program. The Northern 
Nutgrowers Association, of which our district is a member, has 
cooperated in procuring planting materials and has offered us a é 
great deal of encouragement. The Association tells us that our 
program is progressive and unique. 

If the schools are to have a program going in the fall, 
they have to plan ahead for planting materials. We try to get re- 
quests for material before the schools close in the spring. That 
gives us some idea of the demand. Then we add about 30% to that 
for our order. We have a large backlog of requests for fall, 1957. 

In a few years, with abundant seed and scions for grafting 
available locally and with the help of squirrels and other nut- 
burying animals, we should have a good coverage of trees on our 
5,000 farms. The past two years have been responsive ones, and 
we feel we are on a good conservation theme: to use all the land, 
as we save the soil by which we live. # # # # # 


FORESTRY-U.S.A ® 


EVERYMANS 
EMPIRE 


DID YOU KNOW THAT YOU OWN A SLICEOF VALUABLE 
FOREST LAND? YOU DO- YOUR SHARE OF THE 
NATIONAL FORESTS IS SLIGHTLY MORE THAN ONE 
ACRE. ABOUT THE SIZE OF A FOOTBALL FIELD. 














YOUR ACRE, ALONG WITH THOSE OF YOUR 
“<) FELLOW-AMERICANS, MAKE UPaPUBLIC FOREST 

, RESOURCE, PROVIDING MANY PRODUCIS AND 
SERNICES. TRULY, EVERYMANS EMPIRE.” 










_ MOUNTAIN 
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MOUNTAIN YOUTH is a section of MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK 
magazine which is for, of, and by the young people of the Appala- 
chian South. This means YOU if you live in the mountain counties 
of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Georgia, or Alabama. é 
FOR YOU — It is published by the Council of the Southern Mountains, 

Inc. , Berea, Kentucky, to represent its youth members, in- 

cluding all students of undergraduate college age and younger. 

The dues for youth membership are $1.50 a year, which in- 

cludes a subscription to MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK. 


OF YOU — MOUNTAIN YOUTH should reflect YOUR interests, 
YOUR problems, and YOUR activities, so it's YOUR job to 
let us know about these things. If you don't find what you're 
looking for in these pages, tell us about it. If you like some- 
thing let us know, and if you don't like it, tell us why. 

BY YOU — We need articles on many subjects, photographs and 
drawings, and some short stories and poems. It would be 
best to write us telling briefly what you have in mind before 
sending in your material. 


We are particularly glad to have this first issue of MOUNTAINg. 
YOUTH graced by the contributions of two talented young people @) 
who are no strangers to the pages of MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK: 
Ivallean Caudill and Jerry Perry who collaborated on The Maul 
and the Billy Goat on page 12. 

Ivallean will be remembered from Healing on Hollybush, 
ML&W #3, 1954, the story of her midwifery clinic in her home 
community of Pippa Passes, Kentucky. Now a special student in 
Berea College, Kentucky, Ivallean shows that a lively sense of 
humor has been hiding behind that nurse's uniform. 

Jerry, who illustrated Miss Caudill's short story, is a young 
man of varied talents who hails from Chattanooga, Tennessee. He's 
an accomplished writer as well as an artist, and was president of 
the Twenty Writers group at Berea College before his graduation 
in June of this year. His short story, The Bully, appeared in #4, 


1955. # # # # # # 
PICTURE CREDITS 
Cover, Paul Smith, Berea College, Berea, Ky.; pp. 27, 28,29, Mary @) 


Jane Simpson, Friends Work Camp, Morris Fork, Ky., p.31, top, Roy Walters, 
Berea, Ky.; p.31 bottom, 32, Edward L. DuPuy, Black Mountain, North Caro- 
lina; p .33, Asheville (N.C.) Chamber of Commerce; p. 41, Asheville (N.C.) 
CITIZEN-TIMES; p.42, Joe Reister, Louisville (Ky.) OOURIER JOURNAL, Lex- 


ington Bureau. 
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TWO-COLLEGE 
WORK CAMP 
AT 0G LAGEEL u. ue 2 ans. 


are reports on two of them that were held 


in eastern Kentucky. Our first reporter 
By PAUL SMITH] is a Junior at Berea College, Kentucky. 





A GROUP OF STUDENTS from Berea and Earlham colleges 

experienced the meaning of ''self help'' with the small commun- 
ity of Big Laurel in Harlan County, Kentucky. It all started with a 
small group of people in the community which was concerned over 
the extensive damage resulting from the floods earlier this year. 
Working with a local minister, they decided to ask for a work camp 
group. 

There were ten of us, guys and gals, with Allan Walker, a pro- 
fessor of Community Dynamics at Earlham College, Richmond, In- 
diana, and his family as our guides and fellow workers. We moved 
into a long closed community center which was to be our home for 
the next six weeks. The close quarters exercised everyone's di- 
plomacy. 

Many people think it odd that young people will pay good cash 
to do heavy labor in a strange community, and the reasons we did 
it are as varied as we ourselves. Several of us are studying com- 
munity dynamics in school, and the camp served as a field labor- 
atory where we could try out our ability to work with people and 
to stimulate a community to organize and help itself. One boy was 
dissatisfied with his present major study and, interested in going 
into social science, was trying it on for size. Others are studying 
related fields or simply have a desire to provide help where it 
is needed. 

All of us felt a sense of adventure, but the main camp motiva - 
tion was to get the community launched on the way to self help. We 
would work on any project the people felt was important and hoped 
they would continue their cooperation for the common improvement. 

From the very first we found the people friendly and coopera- 
tive, and this spirit grew daily. For example, they supplied us with 
a refrigerator, stove, dishes, and a great portion of our vegeta- 
bles. Our individual camp fees covered our other living expenses. 

Our first job was to build a 1,5000 cu.ft. flood wall. With 
stones from Big Laurel Creek and help and cement from the com- 
munity, the wall was soon up. Then we painted two churches and 
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restored two playgrounds. We still had time to help build another 
flood wall as big as the first one. 

We worked hard together, and we played together, too. Every 
night there was some kind of ball game, with campers and local 
people, from youngest to oldest, participating. We had long bull r q 
sessions probing and evaluating our own ideas and ideals. . 

At the close of the camp we were all proud of our accomplish- 
ments. We hope and have reason to believe that their value was 
much greater than so many flood walls built, churches painted, 
playgrounds repaired. It was rather in a new spirit engendered, a 
spirit of people concerned with each other's well being, a spirit of 
cooperation to help one another find the best in life. We students of 
Berea and Earlham colleges, will never be the same after this ex- 
perience with our friends in Harlan County. We too have learned 


this new spirit of concern and respect for others. # # # # 
* * kK KKK KK K OK * 


ASFC Work Camp 


By MARY JANE SIMPSON 
Girls’ Counselor, 


Morris Fork Work Camp @ 4 





ON THE AFTERNOON of June 29th a caravan of several cars 
and two trucks moved over the hills and through the narrow 
valleys to Morris Fork in Breathitt County, Kentucky. Looking out 
at the fields of tobacco and corn and at mountain homes were eighteen 
young people of high school age who were keenly anticipating seven 
weeks of an American Friends Service Committee work camp. 
In the following weeks campers developed firmer muscles and 
an enviable suntan, learned certain work skills, survived a bout 
with what was diagnosed as "Asiatic flu," and tried to dodge bees 
and poison ivy. Whether it was in picking blackberries along the 
road or riding a mule for the first time, all of the group (predomin- 
ately from large cities) enjoyed country life to the full. Some had 
never seen a hummingbird before, and most saw tobacco growing 
for the first time. "This country is just like my conception of para- 
dise,"' one said. Others thought the scenery beautiful but the moun- 
tains too isolated from all the advantages of modern life. ‘s 
Work campers came to Kentucky from various sections of the @ § 
United States. Three were from Los Angeles, one from Wisconsin, 
five from in and around New York City, two from near Chicago, 
four from Philadelphia, one from New Hampshire, and one from 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A girl from Berlin, Germany, 
finished off a year of study in an 
American high school with the work 
camp experience. 

The American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) is a committee 
organized by members of the Religious 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Through 
its youth service projects, such as 
work camps, it seeks to give young 
men and women, of high school age 
or older, the opportunity to serve 
constructively in areas where there 
are social, economic, or educational 
needs and to learn first hand some 

Picking blackberries on the of the problems which obstruct the 
way to visit the neighbors. creation of a peaceful world. Project 
participants and leaders come fromvariousreligious and racial 
backgrounds. 

The work campers gave up vacations with parents or friends 
and opportunities to spend the summer at a job in which they could 
earn money for college. Actually they paid $135 and their travel 
expenses for the privilege of working in Morris Fork. (Some schol- 
arship aid is available for those who are not able to pay the full 
amount. ) 

Why would teenagers pay to work? Some wanted a chance to do 
physical labor in a new atmosphere with other young people. Others 
felt a concern for people who do not have all the material advan- 
tages which other people in this country enjoy. ''I know this, but 
what have I done about it?' commented one camper. Some felt that 
they should not always take from community life but should also 
learn to give. Others came seeking an experience which could help 
them formulate ideas about a future vocation. 

There were various reasons 
given, but one reason stood out 
above all others: the work campers 
came to Morris Fork because they 
"like people." They wanted to meet 
the people who live in the Appala- 
chian South, to learn of their in- 
terests and how they live, and they 
wanted to meet other high school 
Re-reading that letter from home. people of varying backgrounds from 
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different parts of the United States. Many were especially appre- 
ciative of the opportunity to live and work in a small group. One 
camper summed it up. "I knew I would have an experience this 
summer in a work camp that I could get in no other way." 

Host to the camp was Samuel Vander Meer, pastor of the [ 
Morris Fork Presbyterian Church. The buildings on the grounds 
of the Community Center were the campers' new homes for seven 
weeks. Boys were housed in a cabin, the girls in a barn. Campers 
took turns cooking all of their own meals and doing the camp laun- 
dry. The life of the K. P.'s was complicated by the necessity for 
carrying all water used for cooking and washing the dishes. A 
staff dietitian planned the menus 
and did the food shopping in Jack- 
son, twenty-five miles away. 
The first work projects included 
the cleaning of wells near the Com- 
munity Center and the Morris Fork 
school and beautifying the grounds. 
Then as muscles:hardened, the 
campers began work on trenches 
behind the church and school to 
carry water away from the build- * 
ings, dug out a pit for a septic tank 4 
and installed the tank and pipes, 
and dug a privy pit and constructed 
a privy for the Morris Fork school. | 
Other campers did some painting 
on the outside of the community 
church and painted three rooms in the school. 

As the campers got settled into their new way of life and work, 
the community people responded. With real delight these young 
people from the cities greeted a neighbor who came riding up to the 
kitchen on his mule, "Kate," loaded with two bags of string beans 
as a contribution to work camp dinners. Other Morris Forkers 
brought corn, potatoes, cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbage, sauer- 
kraut, honey, and apple butter. One day three campers walked 
down the road to pick up a gift of three live chickens. 

Several young people from the community joined the campers 
in work projects when they could spare time away from work on 
their own farms. One Saturday late in July the AFSC group and the ry 
people of Morris Fork participated in a joint community working. 
An old privy near the school was torn down, painting was done, 








Hanging out the camp laundry. 
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Painting on the Morris Fork 
Presbyterian Church 


29 
school desks were sanded, 
concrete was put around the 
base of the school pump, and 
tock was hauled for the foun 
dation of an addition to the 
community center. The "work- 
ing" was followed by a lunch- 
eon prepared and shared by 
community people and work 
campers. 

But life at a work camp 
is not all work. The campers 


crowded into their schedu!* as many opportunities as possible for 
discussion and recreation. Some evenings were given over to dis- 
cussions on the various religious beliefs represented in the camp, 
to the causes of religious and racial prejudice, to the bases of wars 
and ways to a peaceful world, and to the protection of civil liber- 
ties in the United States. The evening discussions often were con- 
tinued over the pick and shovel the next morning. 

Recreation was an important part of the program and provided 
opportunities for getting to know the Morris Fork young people. 
Every afternoon after work a group of campers took off for a swim 
in the Middle Fork of the Kentucky River about seven miles away. 
Morris Fork boys and girls sometimes went along. On Friday even- 


LOT gy cree” <a 


Sam Vander Meer helping boys install 
septic tank at Morris Fork Community 


Center. 





ings the work campers were 
the guests of the Youth Fellow- 
ship cf the Presbyterian Church 
for the weekly singing games, 
led by the minister, "Uncle 
Sam" Vander Meer. Some 
campers joined Wednesday 
night choir practice and sang 
in the church choir on Sunday. 

When Morris Fork playea 
neighboring communities on 
the softball diamond on Satur- 
day afternoons, Morris 
Forkers and work campers 
played ball and cheered 
as one team. 

The work campers par- 


ticularly liked the warmth and friendliness of the mountain people, 
who invited them into their homes for dinners and friendly visits. 
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They liked their independence and humor. In some places they saw 
real poverty, but other homes were just like farm homes in any 
part of the United States. For some campers the most moving sin- 
gle experience in contacts with the people of Morris Fork was their 
attendance at a simple funeral service for a young woman in a hom 4 
in the community where there was still no electricity. Three camp- 
ers helped to dig the grave in the hillside cemetery. 

Whenever possible work campers learned about conditions in 
their temporary home. The County Agricultural Extension Agent 
was invited to speak and told about crop possibilities and why to- 
bacco is the only cash crop. The experience of sickness in the camp 


brought. home as nothing else could do the need for doctors in the 
mountain area, When on a trip one day seeing the victim of a serious 


mine accident demonstrated with a harsh vividness that hazards 
still exist in the coal mining occupation. Talks with their neighbors 
brought out the discouragement that sometimes is felt because the 
educated young people must leave the area in order to find work to 
do. Campers planned to write to Senators and Congressmen con- 
cerning area redevelopment bills. A visit was made to the miners' 
hospital at Hazard and to the Frontier Nursing Service. 

Both in their relationships with one another and in contacts 
with the local people, the work campers had an opportunity to try : 3 
to live out their ideals of brotherhood. They learned to know the q 
people of another corner of their own country, not in tourist-fash- 
ion, but by living among them and working with them. As the work 
camp neared its close, some were wishing that it could be extended 
"just one more week." And though that was not possible, the cam- 
pers will carry with them always the wonderful memories oi their 
mountain neighbors and of Morris Fork. 

In addition to the work camp at Morris Fork the AFSC conduc- 
ted other youth service projects this summer which included com- 
munity service units in Mexico and El Salvador, institutional ser- 
vice units, internes in industry, and internes in community service, 
inernational seminars, and other work camps in the United States 
and overseas. Project applications for high school students and those 
of college age and older can be sent to the American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

## # # # # # # 
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TEEN-AGE CRAFTSMEN AT THE FAIR 


A LOT OF PEOPLE seem to think of a craftsman as the grand- 
father who does a little whittling or an old woman who quilts, but it 








Baxter Presnell carving a mle. 








Amanda Crowe (center) and her students of wood sculpture. 


was quite plain at this year's Craf 
Craftsman's Fair that there's 
quite a number of young people 
among the handicrafters of the 
Appalachian South. 

A group of young wood sculp- 
tors from the Cherokee Indian 
School worked under the direction 
of Amanda Crowe, drawing a great 
deal of attention from all the Fair 
visitors. 

Baxter Presnell, who came 
to the Fair with his guildsman 
father, is a talented carver in 
his own right. Some of his work 
was displayed in the Berea Stu- 
dent Industries exhibit. 

Everything in the Berea ex- 
hibit was made by high school and 
college students. 




















The young lady obviously likes 


the bear made at Cherokee Indi 
Friday was Children's Day poly ea erokee Indian 


at the Fair, with a special pro- 
gram of story telling and puppets 
in the afternoon. A large group 
covered the floor of the Ashe- 
ville City Auditorium listening 
intently as Frank Smith told of 
Jack's adventures, then they 
went downstairs to see the real 
craftsmen working. There was 
quite a rush at the Do-It-Your- 
self section as various ones 
tried their hands at the crafts 
they liked best. Some of these 
children may be tomorrow's 
craftsmen. 





Another Do-It-Yourself enthusiast 
tries his skill at the potters | SR Mitestin sot attiea 


wheel. 
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THE MAUL AND THE BILLY GOAT 


WRITTEN BY 


Ivallean Caudill 


q 6 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Jerry Perry 


FIDDLIN' SAM ONCE OWNED, aside from his fiddle, an old 

Shaggy, curly-horned billy goat. And without a doubt that 
goat was about the meanest critter that ever drawed a breath. 

Why, you couldn't walk through the pasture-field once with- 
out him runnin' the legs half off ye. The Lord help you if ever he 
caught up with you, too! He'd butt you so hard in the seat of the 
pants, you'd have to eat your vittles off the mantle-board for a 
week, 

Well, I reckon the short of it is that Sam's boy, Jim, got 
plenty tired of being run half to death, and a-gettin' all bruised up € a 
every time he went to hunt the cows. So he set to figuring how he 
could get even with that 'ole goat without his pa a-knowing it. No 
use to talk to his pa agin about selling it. He'd got so mad the last 
time it was mentioned, he nearly bust a blood vessel. Jim didn't 
see why his pa likéd that critter so well, anyhow. He shore wasn't 
purty. 
Well, Jim wasn't going to stand fer it any more. ‘If he could 
get rid of that goat some way, he certainly was going to do it. It 
weren't going to be an easy thing todo, though; that billy goat was 
powerful big and strong. But he'd have to outdo him somehow. 

A few days went by with poor Jim sufferin' more bruises 
from that devil of a goat and Fiddlin' Sam not seeming to care one bit. 
bit. And, as was bound to happen sooner or later, Jim finally hit 
ona plan. He set-to right off to carry it out. 

He went in the house and got an 'ole cap he wore half the time. 
Then he went out by the new fence they'd been puttin' up and picked 
up a wooden maul that was a-layin' there, and he ambled on out € 3 
towards the pasture-land. He didn't want to appear in no hurry for ; 
fear his pa would ask him where he was going. 

Jim headed for a patch of young beeches that stood on the 
nigh side of the pasture-field. By this time a big grin was spread- 
ing on his face, and he was a-prayin' that 'ole billy goat wouldn't 
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see him 'til he was ready. 

When he reached them young beeches, he reached up and 
pulled the top one-down and tied the maul to it. He turned it loose 
and the maul swung out, away from him. As it come back to him, 
he give it a little push and it swung away again. 

Just about this time, Jim looked up and saw Mr. Billy Goat 
a-headin' towards him, just a-flyin'. His big, horny head was 
down, his feet didn't hardly seem to touch the ground, and him 
snortin' for all he was worth. 

Jim waited. His heart was poundin' so it liked to a-choked 
him. His plan just had to work. 

Just a-fore the goat got to him, Jin stuck his cap on the 
swinging maul and stepped aside. 

K-wham! That goat hit that maul smack-dab in the center, 
and sent it flying through the air. As it swung back the billy goat 
butted it again. Jim watched from a distance for a few minutes, 
then he went on back to the house. 

Next morning, Jim was out bright and early. He wanted to 
see what had happened to that maul and the billy goat. He looked 
towards where he'd left the billy goat the evenin' before. And 
there they were.... 

The maul was all wore out but the handle, and the billy goat 
was all wore out but its tail, and he was still a-backin' and a-buttin'! 

# # # # 
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Fine Books, Free! 


Could you encourage someone to request our free texts 
for learning to read the Bible or other good books at home? 
Using our special free text, a 10-year-old girl helped two 
grandparents master 3 school years of reading and writing in 
3 months. 


Good Samaritans For The Three R's 
Admiral Ion Pursell, Director Frankfort, Kentucky 





TRADITION RECORDS 


BOWLING GREEN amd other folk songs fram the Southern Mamntains. 

sung by the KOSSOY SISTERS, with banjo and guitar accompaniments by 

ERIK DARLING. R F 
Some favorite Appalachian folk songs sung in unusual mountain q { 

harmony by the Kossoy twins, with outstanding instrumental accompani- 

ments. Among others: \*LL FLY AWAY;THE DARBY RAM; THE BANKS OF THE OHIO; 

POOR ELLEN SMITH- WHAT WILL WE DO WITH THE BABY 0. TLP 1018 - $4.98 





CLASSIC SCOTS BALLADS sung by EWAN MacCOLL, assisted by 
PEGGY SEEGER. 

Great Scottish ballads, including some lesser known ones, sung 
in Lowland Scots dialect by Scotland’s leading folksinger. Superb in- 


strumental accompaniments. THe GAIRDENER CHYLD; | LoveD A Lass; MORMOND 
BRAES; AIKENDRUM; THE ELFIN KNIGHT; THE MONEYMUSK LAOS; LORD THOMAS AND FAIR 
ANNIE; AND MANY OTHER SONGS AND BALLADS. TLP 1015 - $4.98 


JOHN LANGSTAFF SINGS FOLKSONGS AND BALLADS vith piano 
accompaniment by NANCY WOODBRIDGE. 

A leading concert performer and HMV recording star in his 
first long-playing record of folksongs and ballads. Includes both Bri- 
tish and American songs. 0 WALY WALY; SIR PATRICK SPENS; ALL “ROUND MY HAT; 
THE FARMER'S CURST WIFE; JOHN RILEY; AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN SONGS AND BALLADS. 


TLP 1009 - $4.98 


AMERICAN FOLKTALES AND SONGS told by RICHARD CHASE and 
and sung by JEAN RITCHIE AND PAUL CLAYTON. 

This unique recording is a recorded companion to the SIGVET 
KEY book of the same title, and includes folktales told by Richard Chase, 
editor of the book, and ballads and folksongs sung by the famous Ken- 
tucky folk singer Jean Ritchie, and the widely recorded Paul Clayton. 
SOME OF THE SONGS AND TALES: THE GAMBLING SUITOR; THAT'S ONCE; THE BASHFUL 
CouRTSHIP; THE BIG Toe; AND THE MAN IN THE KRAUT TuB. TLP 1011 -$ 4.98 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC OF THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS 
Field recordings of leading mountain instrumentalists made in 
the summer of 1956. It includes superlative performances on guitar, 
banjo, dulcimer, harmonica, and fiddle. joun HENRY; BULLY OF THE TowN; Go- 
ING DOWN THE ROAD; OLD JOE CLARK; AMAZING GRACE; MOLLY BROOKS; AND MANY OTHER 


NUMBERS. TIP 1007 - $4.98 


NEGRO PRISON SONGS FROM THE MISSISSIPPI STATE PENI- 
TENTIARY ‘Negro work songs recorded in 1947 in the Mississippi 


State Penitentiary. Recording, editing, and annotations by Alan Lomax. 
TLP 1020 - $4.98 


ALL 12" LONG-PLAYING RECORDS © 
SUPERBLY ENGINEERED, HANDSOMELY PACKAGED and 
AUTHORITATIVELY DOCUMENTED. 
For mail orders and complete catalogue write to: 
TRADITION RECORDS, INC. 
Box 72, Village Station New York 14, New York 
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contests Have you ever tried entering a contest? We don’t 


mean the ‘‘Tell in 25 words or less why you like 
..+” gimmicks of the hucksters. We’re talking about real contests in 
which you must put forth creative effort and in which every partici- 
pant wins, whether or not he gets a cash prize. 

Many of these creative contests involve writing, drawing, paint- 
ing, poster making, or designing. Every one of them can help you to 
develop your own creative talents and to grow in your own chosen field 
of study or work. 

Here are some tips on how to get the most out of contests you 
may enter. Be natural. Judges are looking for sincerity. Call on your 
own experience, which is unique and best know to you. Study your sub- 
ject thoroughly, for nothing substitues for wide knowledge and deep 
thought. Present your subject well; nobody will eat the pizza when its 
only half baked. 

To illustrate what we mean, we’ve chosen an essay written by 
David G. Thomas, a 14-year-old ninth grader in the Cleveland High 
School, Abingdon, Virginia, who lives on Route 1 outside that tow. 

David was one of the grand prize winners in the Tenth Annual 
Wildlife Essay Contest in Virginia this year, receiving an award of 
$50 for his work. One-half of all the winners in the contest were from 
the mountains counties, so if you live in Appalachia, you have as good 
a chance as anyone to win in such a competition. 

There are dozens of contest waiting for you to try. Now is the 
time to start work on a winner. 
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OUR WILDLIFE RESOURCE -- 
ITS VALUE AND WISE USE 
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OUR NATURAL RESOURCES are the gifts of God and the friends 

of man. They have been given to us in abundance and are free. 
The proverb, "the best things in life are free,'' certainly is true 
when applied to the beautiful gifts of nature, our natural resources, 
which include wildlife, woods, soils, and water. 

"In the beginning..." our natural resources were in perfect 
harmony. The soil was rich and productive, the woodlands vast, 
the waters clear and sparkling, and the wildlife healthy and doing 
its full share in keeping nature in balance. 

Our wildlife resources include all animals not domesticated by 
man, from the rabbit to the elk, from fish to birds. Wildlife may 
be divided into groups according to habitat. The most common and 
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most familiar group would be our farm wildlife, which includes 
rabbits, squirrels, quail, fox, and insect-eating birds. This 
group is also the most hunted. 
Deer, bear, wild turkey, and grouse are found in forest 
wildlife. Most of our fur bearers, mink, "'coon," and muskrat, @ [ 
along with water birds, belong to the marsh group. The fish are ) 
in a group called fishlife, and a miscellaneous group, including 
snakes and frogs, finish out our wildlife groups. 
Early in the history of our country, wildlife was used by 
man for food and fur. But now, in these modern days, due to 
man's progress, it does not have the same value to him as it did 
in those early days. He does not have to depend upon the animal 
skins for clothing, nor does he need the wild game for food, so he 
does not hunt and fish because of need, but for recreation and 
» and sport. Still it cannot be said that 
S$ these are of no importance, because 
- furs are still valued, and much fish 
and game are consumed. 
Today man looks upon wildlife as 
a source of sport and recreation. In 
this sense its value is hard to estimate. 
Man fishes and hunts because he enjoys \ 
4 it. He likes to get out of doors and this © & 
- experience helps him mentally and phy- 
® sically. He spends great sums of money 
to equip himself and in this way an enor- 
mous sporting goods business is support- 
ed. He buys license and stamps which 
provide revenue to the state. 
In recent years a large number of sportsmen have gone back 
to the art of bowhunting. This method of hunting gives the game a 
sporting chance, provides a lot of pleasure to the hunter, and has 
created a brand new line of sporting goods. 
Probably the greatest value of wildlife is its biological use 
in keeping nature in balance. Birds eat a lot of insect and weed 
seeds. It has been estimated that Virginia's quail eat 175 tons of 
insect pests during June, July, and August. 
Every animal has its place and purpose in nature's chain. 
When wildlife is out of balance with nature, then there are too manygy, , 
of some kinds and not enough of others, and this is not desirable. © $ 
With all his chemical sprays and dusts, man could not control all 
the harmful insects and pests without the help of birds and many 
animals. 
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If we are to conserve and propa- 
gate the wildlife resource, we must be- 
come aware that man is its worst enemy. 
Man, through his own carelessness, has 
contributed more to the rapidly diminish- 
ing wildlife than all other causes com- 
bined. 

Fire is one of wildlife's bad ene- 
mies, and ninety per cent of fires are 
started by man. Each year fire destroys 
millions of acres which animals use for 
shelter and food. Not only is the dam- 
age great to wildlife, but the land is 
laid bare, erosion takes place, and the 

valuable topsoil is washed away. This soil, along with ashes and 
burned debris, is washed into our streams, making them unfit for 
water life, and also silting up our dams. 

Another way man has harmed wildlife is through his unwise 
forestry practices. Manytrees unfit for lumber are destroyed 
by man as timberlands are cut. These trees would be useful to 
animals as shelter and to produce food and cover. 

a Man is also careless in his farming practices. He destroys 
food and cover by clearing fence rows and letting stock run in the 
woods. Unwise plowing, such as plowing up and down hill instead 
of on the contour, causes erosion. Overgrazing and clipping pas- 
tures too closely destroys quail nests and protective cover. This 
also affects rabbits and other small animals for the same reason. 

Another danger to wildlife is the illegal taking of game by 
so-called "sportsmen," who have no respect for laws or other 
people's property. This 'sportsman's" bag limit is all he can get 
and his season is any time it is convenient for him to go hunting. 

It is true that wildlife is destroyed 
by floods, extreme cold, and draught. 
Many animals are killed on highways by 
motorists, and stray cats and dogs may 
be blamed for the loss of others; but the 
loss by these causes is comparatively 
small. 

If we expect to benefit from and 
enjoy our wildlife resource, we must 
have a good conservation program which 
will help us correct the faults that are 
leading some game to extinction. Man's 
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worst fault is carelessness. He is careless with fire and he is 
careless in his use of all the natural resources put here so abun - 
dantly for his use. He should be educated to conserve all natural 
resources because harmful treatment of one affects all the others. 

If man were conscious of the great damage done to wildlife : 
and other resources by fire, he would use greater care in the wood) { 
Every motorist, camper, and picniker must learn that a careless- 
ly flipped cigarette, or a campfire in which one last spark remains, 
can burn thousands of acres. 

Those who work in the forests must practice selective cut- 
ting, so that homes and food may be left for wildlife, and they 
should also conserve timber so that forests are not depleted. 

On the farm, many things can be done to help preserve wild- 
life, if the farmer knows the things important to their needs. He 
may practice contour farming and strip 
farming for soil conservation. He may 
plant feeding strips and leave homes for 
game in the fields and in the woods. He 
may build farm ponds to attract migra- 
tory game birds and at the same time 
conserve soil and water on his farm. 

These and many other conservation 

practices may be done to help wildlife © % 
and the benefits would exceed the ex- 

pense of time and effort on the part of 

the farmer. 

The enemies of wildlife can be 
controlled. A better respect for game 
laws can be created and demanded. [legal take is stealing from 
our neighbors. We not only steal from our neighbors, but we rob 
ourselves and future generations. Young people can be taught to 
respect the laws concerning wildlife and other resources. Govern- 
ment agencies are doing a lot of work along this line, but local 
communities can do much also. 

Many communities have organized wildlife conservation 
groups. In my own community such an organization offers an 
award to the farmer doing the most outstanding job in conserva- 
tion practice during the year. It also offers prizes for the best 
feeding strips planted by youth and adults inthe area. This same E, 
organization sponsored this essay contest in the local schools. © é 
These are a few of the things which can be done. 

It takes long-range planning of resource use to accomplish 
ideal conservation and every individual must be interested in 
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doing his or her share, in cooperation with conservation agencies 
and groups, to work toward this goal. 

Yes, we do have a very important resource in our wildlife, 
q¢ 8 and this resource is of tremendous value. If we would only make 
a wise use of this and our other natural resources, how we and 
future generations would benefit! # # # # # 
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THESE THREE YOUNG LADIES made up scrapbooks on 

"What Music Means To Me" and entered them in a contest 
in their home town of Asheville, North Carolina. It turned out 
that theirs were the best of all the scrapbooks submitted, and 
Dorothy Culp (left), a 10-year-old fourth grader in Claxton School, 
won first prize of $5. Barbara McBreyer, who is 13 and in the 
seventh grade at Oakley School, won the second prize, and the 
third went to 9-year-old Brenda Dillingham (right), a Grace School 
third grader. 

The scrapbook competition, to be an annual affair, was in 
memory of the late James G. K. McClure for the part he played in 

© é arousing interest in music among young people. The idea was sug- 

gested by Miss Gertrude Ramsey of the Asheville Citizen-Times 
and was sponsored by the Farmers Federation of Asheville. The 
occasion was the appearance of the North Carolina Symphony Or- 
chestra in Asheville, when several special young people's concerts 
were given. # # # # # # 
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AREA GIRL WINS 
STATE TITLE 


This year's 'Miss Ken- 
tucky" is a Casey County 
lass who taught herself to @ 3 
play the dulcimer. 

Nineteen-year-old 
Janie Brock, who lives with 
her parents on a farm off the 
beaten path in Casey County, 
Ke ntucky, is a senior at the 
University of Kentucky. She 
hopes to win a scholarship 
in English "so. I can prepare 
myself for a teaching position 
in a small college." 

Janie's friends believe 
that her singing and dulcimer 
playing will give her an ad- 
vantage in the talent contest 
when she goes to Atlantic 
Citythis month for a try at € a 
becoming "Miss America." ' 





SCHOOL DAY AT THE CHEROKEE FAIR 

Friday, September 27, has been set apart as SCHOOL DAY at 
the 4th Annual Cherokee Indian Fair, September 24-28, 1957, in Chero- 
kee, North Carolina. All school children —_—s in groups with a 


list of the students and sponsors authorized by their respective 
school superintendents to attend, and accompanied by teachers or 
sponsors will be admitted free on that day. This includes teachers 
and sponsors as well as the school children. All others must pay the 
regular admission charges. 





anwouncie 
Revised Edition of- 


WHERE TO GET WHAT 


The National Directory of Sources of Supply for all crafts— 
invaluable to crafts workers, teachers, occupational therapists, 
vocational directors, recreation leaders, Boy and Girl Scout 
leaders, churches, schools, institutions, and hospitals. 
35¢ per copy—in coin or stomps. 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Corolina 
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2, ~Tell us a story...” 
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This request has, through generations 
of fireside gatherings, been the pass word 
. ~into that wonderful land of fantasy where 
} 7 Jack outwits the giants or the witch, and 
Rushiecoat weds the king’s son in spite of her jealous step sister. 

“Like the old songs and ballads...and the old hymns... the old 
tales, too, are a part of our heritage of the English language. Such 
lore can, if passed oh to coming generations, make our lives richer in 
experiences that enliven the mind and spirit. As Granny London put it, 
“This generation don’t know the old ways of havin’ a good time. But if 
they only had a chance to know...Law, how it would delight ’em!’” So 
writes Richard Chase, author, lecturer, and folklorist. 

“...uf they only had a chance to know...” Here is YOUR chance to 
know some of the tales, riddles, and songs that make up the living heri- 
tage of the Appalachian South. 


SOUTH FROM HELL-FER-SARTIN - Kentucky Mountain 


Folk Tales collected by Leonard Roberts S 3.76 
JACK TALES — the adventures of Jack, collected and 

and retold by Richard Chase 3.50 
GRANDFATHER TALES —- more stories by Richard Chase 3.75 


I BOUGHT ME A DOG -— folk tales for telling, collected 
by Leonard Roberts 


JACK AND THE THREE SILLIES = one illustrated tale, 


by Richard Chase 2.50 
WICKED JOHN AND THE DEVIL — ne tale. Chase 1.00 
LEGENDS OF THE ANCIENT CHEROKEE 1.00 


THAT’ S WHY THEY CALL IT...-— The Names and Lore 
of the Great Smokies by Paul.M. Fink a0 


AMERICAN FOLK TALES AND SONGS - a Signet book,Chase . 50 


AMERICAN FOLK TALES AND SONGS - a phonograph record, 
companion piece-to the book, with Richard Chase 
telling tales & Paul Clayton and Jean Ritchie 
singing some of the songs 4.98 


ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANG 


While not a regular sales agency, the Council of the Southern 
Mountains considers that its duty lies in making available material 
which preserves folk ,tradition, and which leads to a better under— 
standing of the people of the Appalachian South. Write for a complete 
list of recreativnal material, folk songs, dances; and books. 


COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, INC. 
Publishers of MOUNTAIN LIFE G WORK 


COLLEGE BOX 2000 BEREA, KENTUCKY 
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What About The 


Vast Minority ? 


By P.F. AYER 


Mr. Ayer 


THERE ARE CONFERENCES and conferences. At their best 

they are the "growing edge", the 'cambium layer", the 
power-releasing radio-activity of critical elements brought into 
juxtaposition, the very genesis of new vision and human effective- 
ness. 

At less than their best they are too frequently the ragged and 





worn, yet tough and practically impenetrable protective hull of the € 4 


old seed, the shaggy yet abrasive bark of an ancient hickory tree, 
the deceptively smooth yet well-nigh-totally-resistant-to-attack 
coconut hull. 

In our last issue we described a conference which was close 
to a conference best. In all justice and in all hope for better things 
to come, we here describe, more or less generally, other confer- 
ences which present not the germ of the seed of the new and hopeful, 
but rather the protective covering which preserves the seed as itis 
for the indefinite future. 

These other conferences range from great annual meetings of 
professional societies to face-to-face discussions of professional 
associates in groups of two. Standing alone or in solid phalanx, 
these conferences frequently operate by what Ichoose to call the "pro- 
fessional attitude" versus the "open mind". They defend the status. 
quo, They point with pride. They believe—I fear—that God is in 
His Heaven and all's well with the world. I agree with them that 
God is in His Heaven but my fear is that complacency with this All's 
Well business is as certain an insurance against germination and 
growth and fruitfulness as the "hard seed" techniques of plant life. 

For example, in one conference, I am told that the "vast 
majority" of "our people” have adequate dental care. Or perhaps, 
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there is the qualification that they "have an opportunity for ade- 
quate dental care."" The "professional viewpoint" to which I am 
exposed at nearly every conference is that anyone, meaning every- 
one, who is in need of it may have the very best of medical care. 

All of a piece with this comfortable way of excusing ourselves 
for our sins of omission is the almost universally prevalent atti- 
tude that the educational problems of democracy will be solved— 
are being solved—by a constantly refined, intensified, and extended 
treatment consisting of more courses, more credits, more certi- 
fication, and more initials accepted as proof of superiority. 

Now I am the last person to deny us our rightful pride in our 
achievements to date. I am the last person to take a hopeless view 
of "how goes the battle?" I find myself terrified at the disinclina- 
tion or—what I fear even more—the very probable inability of any 
of us who has unsuspectingly adopted the "professional attitude" to 
receive into our understanding and to accept as our social responsi- 
bility the health, the education, and the continuing growth and maxi- 
mum development of those whodo not receive adequate dental care, 
those whose health is not at its optimum, and those whose formal 
schooling does:not reach even the ninth grade level in schools which 
are still sub-standard. 

In the mountain counties of the Appalachian South at least, 
there are still 12% of the counties with no resident dentists. There 
are still 39% of the mountain counties in which there are 3,000 or 
more persons per resident physician and in 12% of this total there 
are 5,000 orover persons per resident physician. 

Take education—meaning, in this case, schools. In a sample 
testing of 44 mountain counties in one state, we graduated from 
high school in June 1956, LESS than 12% of the 57,960 pupils who 
entered school in the fall of 1944, twelve years earlier. It appears 
to me that the "open and still-seeking mind" attitude requires that 
we concern ourselves with these proofs of continuing and relatively 
neglected needs. 

To go back to a specific conference called to study such needs 
and which, instead, spent its entire time listening to leaders being 
pleased with how well we have done what we have done, I quote "The 
vast majority of our people have access to adequate dental care." 
No one needed to attend that conference to be told this fact. What 
we did need to do was to discover how many of the "vast majority" 
do not avail themselves of this adequate dental care, why they do 
not, and then to discuss further steps to take so that they will. 
What we really were interested in also is the vast minority—and 
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vast minority is precisely the phrase to use—and how they may be 
brought within reach of and how they may be brought to take advan- 
tage of adequate dental care. 

Thus it is, too, with other medical care, spiritual leadership, : 
economic opportunity, cultural understanding and standards, social { 
responsibility, and formal schooling and continuing education. What 
the "open and still-seeking mind" must do is to pay attention to what 
yet needs to be done and who should do it and how it may—perhaps — 
be achieved. 

When I attend a conference with my garage service men, it is 
of no help at all to be told that the "vast majority" of my tires are 
adequately inflated. What holds down my speed and makes my 
journey difficult is the vast minority of one which is flat. The 
"vast majority" of my spark plugs can be hitting without a miss, 
and yet it is the vast minority which are not which limits the speed 
and efficiency. 

It is quite possible to lose the sled-dog race while whipping 
the lead-dog to death. It is quite within the realm of probability 
that democracy will progress no faster than the least able majority 
of its total mass rather than at the rate hoped for through the edu- 
cation and re-education and stimulation-to-the-point-of-diminished- ; 
response of the minority in positions of leadership. ti 4 

It is a sobering challenge to the "open and still-seeking mind" 
that formal schooling, and, to a considerable degree, continuing 
education of any significant importance to the individual and to 
society, ends for the "vast majority" of our people at considerably 
less than the 12th grade level. The "professional viewpoint" has 
learned to maintain a comfortable self-esteem in spite of these 
facts, but "the open and still-seeking mind" believes that social 
progress is a whole process and that the battle must be waged on 
all fronts at one and the same time for all people in every area of 
human welfare. 

And my viewpoint and my state of mind are my own to choose 
and to live by! # # # # # # 
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LEONARD ROBERTS shares with us... 


folk tales for telling 





This story is the most often told one that I have collected in 
Appalachia.. I now have twenty-five or thirty versions. It is Type 
326, The Youth Who Went Forth, and well sets forth the two most common 
motifs for the presence of ghosts on earth: they cannot rest in peace 
when parts of their mortal remains have not been buried properly, and 
when they have left unfinished business such as hidden money and crime 
unpunished, This version was collected by Elizabeth Dye from Cora 
Hembree of Trosper, Knox County, Kentucky. 


ONCE THERE WAS A MAN WHO OWNED A LARGE FARM 

and house. He lived way back up in a holler by himself, and 
kept all his money hid around the house. There were some men 
who found out that he had plenty of money around somewhere, and 
they slipped into his house one night to rob him. He showed fight 
and they had to kill him before they found out where the money 
was at. 

To try to cover up their crime, they cut the man in pieces 
and buried part of him over on the hill under an oak tree, part 
of him in the orchard under an apple tree, and part of him out by 
the barn. 

They looked and looked for his money, but they never could 
find it. Afraid people would be passing, they run off and didn't 
get nothing. 
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Some of the dead man's kinfolks come to see him and found 
him gone. They let out his house for rent but the people renting 
it wouldn't stay more than one night. Complained that it was 
hanted. They would hear doors slamming, wheels rolling over 
the floor, and chains dragging upstairs. i} 4 
One day, a man, woman, and child stopped and asked about : 
renting the place. They told 'em they had rented it several times 
but the renters wouldn't stay hardly all night in it. Claimed it 
was hanted, and would pack up and move out. 
The man said he didn't have no other place to go to, and he 
wouldn't be afraid of no ghosts and so they let him go ahead and 
move in. 
After they had got everything packed in and set up, the man 
had to go to the store to get something to eat. He would not be 
back till up in the night, so the old woman and little girl stayed 
there by themselves. 
Along after dark the man hadn't come back, and they begin to 
hear first one thing and another in the empty rooms and upstairs, 
and they begin to get sorter scared. The woman had a Bible in 
their house plunder, give to her by her great grandfather, and he 
once told her they was three words in the Bible, and when she saw 
a ghost, if she could find them three words and say them to the © 4 
ghost, he would tell her the reason he was there. 
They kept a-hearing noises going on in the house, and she kept 
a-reading and turning through the Bible. After awhile her little 
girl went to sleep, and she laid it on the bed and kept a-setting up 
and reading. 
The noises kept getting louder and closter, and in a minute 
or two she heard the stair door squeak and come open, and looked 
up, and there stood a man in a black suit and white shirt. He 
grinned at her. She begin to read faster and look through the Bible 
for them three words, and when she looked up again, he was gone. 
She read on awhile longer, trying to find the words, and the 
next thing she knowed, the stair door was opening again, and there 
stood that man, but this time he was glaring at her something awful. 
She never said a word, kept reading on and on, and next time she 
looked up it was gone again. 
In a little while, the door opened again the third time, and 
there stood the same man a-snapping and cracking and coming on € a 
toward her, with his fingers squirming out in front, working like 
claws. By this time, she found what she thought were the three 
words, and she called out, "What in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are you doing here?" 
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The man dropped his hands and backed off; said, "If you 
hadn't said them three woris, I would have torn you to pieces." 
Said, 'You tell your husband when he comes home, that Al Jones, 
Tom Smith, and Hard Brown were the people that killed me and 
cut me up in pieces and buried part of me over on the hill under 
the oak tree, and part of me in the orchard under the apple tree, 
and the rest out by the barn." 

Said, "This house is mine that you live in, but they never did 
find my money." Said, 'You tell him if he will dig up the parts 
of my body and put them all in the same box and bury me in the 
cemetery down the road on the right," said, 'you can have this 
house, farm, and all my money, and they's enough of it for you 
to live in wealth the rest of your life." 

The man told her that there was a concrete walk at the back 
of the house, and under the walk was a churn of money, and then 
he disappeared. When the woman's man come back, she was 
sure glad to see him, and she told him all that had happened. 

The man done ail the ghost had said and wanted him to do, 
and he found the money where he said it was. They lived there 
purty comfortably the rest of their lives. # # # # # # 
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$49.75 fob 
Only the finest and clearest red oak is 
used throughout. Pieces are carefully 
matched as to grain and coloring of 


wood. 


Owned and Operated by the 


CLEAR CREEK BAPTIST SCHOOL 
PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY 













YOUR CONFERENCE HOME IN 
THE SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


Mountain View Hotel 


GATLINBURG. TENN. 


Gatlinburg’s FIRST-- 
© @ 
and STILL Favorite 


MODERN RESORT HOTEL, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
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By CHAD DRAKE 


IT WOULD BE HARD to convince Matt Whittle of Gatlinburg, 

Tennessee, that economic opportunities are lacking in the 
Southern Mountains. 

Whittle has taken a few acres of mountain land, plus a dash 
of know-how in dealing with wild plants, and has developed a thriv- 
ing business in providing home owners, landscape gardeners, and 
business establishments with choice nursery stock for landscape 
settings. 

As a boy Whittle became interested in the wild hemlock, 
laurel, azalea, and rhododendron when he hunted, fished, and 
hiked among them in the Great Smoky Mountains. As a young man 
he became more intimately acquainted with them when he helped 
his father in lumbering operations in Sevier County. 

Since 1920, Whittle has developed one of the largest nurseries 
of native Smoky Mountain plants to be found in Tennessee around 
his home in Gatlinburg and in his "orchard" up the mountain. The 
size of his operation can be judged from the fact that in the past 
twenty years he has sold over 100,000 hemlocks and that at this 
moment he has over 50,000 boxwoods in his propagating beds and 
fields. 

Despite the size of his operations, Whittle in no way gives an 
impression of the harried business man. His size well fits his 
towering surroundings; he is obviously an outdoor man. His long 
strides come not from burry, but from long practice in eating up 
distance on mountain trails. 

A modest man without being at all shy, Whittle makes no ef- 
fort to advertise his nursery. Tucked away behind the great resort 
hotels that line the highway in Gatlinburg, his place is not even 
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marked by a sign. Almost underneath the new chairlift, it is 
doubtful that many of the tourists who have whirled up the moun- 
tain knew what they were seeing when they looked down on his 
plants. , 

Landscape architects and gardeners know about Whittle, how- ) f : 
ever, for he grows premium quality plants that are often difficult 
to find elsewhere. Native mountain shrubs are notoriously hard to 
transplant; unless grown under ideal conditions, they sicken and 
die when moved. Many a lowland nurseryman would turn slightly 
green at the prospect of dealing only with the mountain acid-lovers. 

To Whittle, the difficulty of growing prime plants that will sur- 
vive transplanting is just an added challenge that makes his work 
interesting. He propagates all his stock, either from seeds or 
cuttings. "Wild specimens usually just don't shape up right for 
nursery stock when you take them out of their natural setting. By 
growing our own plants, we can control their growth and shape 
and can select just the right ones to go into a planting," he says. 

Whittle has innumerable beds in which he plants seeds or sticks 
out cuttings of plants he wants to propagate. Usually after the se- 
cond year, the new plants are lined out in fields until they are large 
enough to go into sales plots. 

Whittle's stock is not confined totally to wild mountain shrubs © 4 
although the bulk of the nursery is made up of native azalea, hem- 
lock, laurel, rhododendron, galax, hearts-a-bustin' and similar 
plants that originally grew wild in the Smokies. He also grows the 
"purties" that early settlers brought into the region. This group 
includes plants such as boxwood and some holly that have become 
so much a part of the mountains that they seem to be native. 

He also grows hundreds of azaleas, high bush blue berries, 
and other imported plants that thrive in the mountain soil and 
climate. 

Through the years Whittle has picked up a great deal of lore 
regarding native shrubs. He has a rich store of information about 
local names for native plants. For example, he says,''Almost 
everyone knows how the early settlers confused matters by calling 
the laurel bush 'ivy', but few people are aware that they also called 
the same plant 'calico bush' probably because of the resemblance 
of the flower to a calico pattern." 

Whittle's yard is almost a museum garden of local shrubs, € 
some of which have no commercial importance, but which he has 
placed there for his own enjoyment. Thirty years of planning and 
work in the garden have produced an acre of beauty that embodies 
the peace and quiet that most people associate with mountain living. 



















~*~ 


Bob Sheppard of Berea College 


(left) and the Rev. T.B. “Scotty” 
Cowan of Union Church, Berea, Ky., 
are led on a tour through young 
oxwood plants by Matt Whittle (cen- 
ter). 


Laurel Drake sniffs an azalea 
shrub appreciatively as Mr. Matt 
Whittle watches. 
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The woods come right down to the edge of the gardens. Between 
the brown shingled house and a small waterfall up the mountain is a 
picnic area that offers as fine a view of Mount LeConte as can be 
had in Gatlinburg. 

As Whittle guides you through the gardens, the walk becomes @ { 
an absorbing nature ramble. Here are six rhododendron bushes 
seldom seen by anyone except those who climb Mount LeConte, for 
that is the only place they grow wild. 

There an apple tree has two branches tied up. One afternoon 
the tree was full of ripe apples; the next morning it was empty with 
two limbs hanging broken. 

"Bear paid us a visit during the night,'' Whittle smiled. 

He stopped at a small, thickly matted bush. "Deer used to head 
for a thicket of this stuff when the dogs got after them. The deer 
could go through it, but the dogs couldn't. The settlers called it 
'doghobble'." 

"Here is my real pride and joy!" he exclaimed, stopping at a 
waist-high bush. "It's a white azalea native to the highlands of 
India. I bought the parent plant and then planted seed from it. This 
one plant is a sport. Instead of coming white, it is beautifully tinged 
with purple and is fragrant, the only perfumed one we know about. 
We have named it Nancy Lee for our granddaughter." ( 


During his thirty years in Gatlinburg, Whittle has seen the town 
grow from an isolated mountain village into one of the major tourist 
centers of the nation. This has made little difference in his way of 
life, however, for he has managed to keep a world of wild things 
around him, even within sight of the streams of tourists heading for 
Newfound Gap. 

From his front yard he can look down into Little Pigeon River 
and watch the fish coming back into that once polluted stream. "It's 
a beautiful sight to see the trout again," he says. 

He tells of witnessing , from his own front porch, a tragedy 
with a bittersweet ending. 

"I was watching a mother quail lead her brood of little ones 
down the river bank when she suddenly clucked a warning. The 
chicks saved themselves, but the hawk that had caused the alarm 
swooped down and carried off the hen," he recounts. 

"T wondered what would happen to the chicks. Next morning g@ 4 
found out. The cock was leading them just as though he had always 
done it. I had heard that the cock would do this, but. now I know it's 
true, because I've seen it." 
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About the only changes that encroaching modernization has 
brought to the nurseryman are the changing fashions in plants. 
Long, low houses are demanding low, slow-growing plants. And 
the tourists have created one new demand. 

"We've had to develop an azalea that will bloom late, in June. 
The tourists want to see flowers blooming around the houses and 
hotels as well as on the mountainsides ,"" states the nurseryman. 

Whittle is always on the lookout for new plants that will grow 
well in the highland region. In a coldframe are half-a-hundred 
cuttings of a new holly, cuttings made from a few branches brought 
to him by a friend who lives higher up in a mountain valley. The 
tree from which the cuttings came is at an old home place, pro- 
bably brought there in a wagon decades ago. 

Finding new plants and doing new things with old ones provides 
a constant source of interest and satisfaction to Whittle and his wife. 
"I can't imagine living in a more wonderful time than this," he in- 
sists. "As a boy I hunted through virgin forest and fished in streams 
where the fish were always hungry. We rode horses over Indian 
trails through the mountains. 

"Today I can look up and see the jet trails streaking across the 
sky. I've lived through the changing of a whole age in my lifetime. 

"Maybe some men have a more satisfying life than Ido, but so 
far I've seen very few who could convince me of that fact!" declared 
Whittle as we were about to leave. 

As we rattled off across the wooden bridge that led back into 
tourist-booming Gatlinburg, I knew exactly what he meant. 
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PINE MOUNTAIN CHRISTMAS NOTES 


ee . . A NEW KIND OF GREETING 
-4 —_ 


\ SMALL SKETCHES BY MARY ROGERS 


| ' qr IN BLACK ON WHITE CARDS WITH 
ica 


aides i. PLENTY OF ROOM FOR A NOTE. 
=. ~ mee i ra 

SAVE TIME AND POSTAGE - USE AS A POSTAL CARD FOUR DESIGNS 

40 CENTS PER DOZEN WITH ENVELOPE, 25 CENTS WITHOUT, POSTPAID 


SEND 6 CENTS, STAMPS OR COIN, FOR SAMPLES. ORDER FROM : 


PENNYWISE PRESS Dorothy Nace Tharpe 


Maynardville, Route 2, Tennessee 
WHOLESALE RATES TO SHOPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
WOODS PRETTIES CORRESPONDENCE CARDS - a distinctive gift 40c a dozen p. p. 





RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OFFERS... 
A Design For Rural Progress 


IS THE FAMILY FARM A MUSEUM PIECE? Can the pre- 
dominantly rural county provide a satisfying life pattern 
for its people? These are serious questions which are being 
faced in many parts of our country, especially in the Appa-_ 
lachian South where the family farm is still the rule rather 
than the exception. 

In Kentucky this interest has led to great activity in 
the Rural Development Program. Following is an interview with 
Dr. E.J. Nesius, state chairman of the Kentucky Rural Develop- 
ment Committee. 


Q. What is the Kentucky Rural Development Program? 


A. In July, 1956, Congress completed legislation for the Rural De- 
velopment Program. It is a program for development of people 
and natural resources. The objective of the Rural Development 
Program is to get community people motivated to survey their Yi 
own "lots" and to determine the best use of their total available 
human and material resources in developing improved living con- 
ditions in low-income areas of the county and state. Federal, 
state, and local government agencies will provide technical assis- 
tance. National, state, and local private agencies and groups will 
play a major cooperative role. 

Development means bringing about desirable changes 
in three ways: in attitudes, in economic opportunities, and in 
civic conditions and institutions. This can be accomplished only 
within the framework of "the desire, the will and the vision of 
the people." 


Q. Where will the program be carried on in Kentucky ? 


A. It is now being emphasized in three trade-center areas and 
three pilot counties. The three trade center areas include six 
counties around Bowling Green, seven counties around Glasgow, 
and twelve counties around Ashland. The per-capita income in 
these areas, as of 1954, was $844 for the Bowling Green area, 
$833 for the Glasgow area, and $661 (excluding Boyd county) in 
the Ashland area. This compares with a per-capita income of 
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$1770 for the United States and $1216 for Kentucky as a whole. 
The pilot counties are Butler, with a per-capita income of $432, 
Metcalfe, with a per-capita income of $865, and Elliott, with a 

e77 income of $552. 


Q. How does the program operate ? 


A. Dean Frank J. Welch has been one of the pioneers of the Rural 
Development Program. He called together the various USDA and 
related oganization heads in Kentucky in August, 1955. Out of 

this meeting was organized the State Rural Development Committee 
with Associate Extension Director, Dr. Ernest J. Nesius, as 
chairman. This committee was responsible for the 'Kentucky 
Design" for Rural Development and for getting the program on 
wheels in Kentucky. 

This committee forms a canopy for coordinating services in 
the field. Its representatives are helping the people of each area 
and county get organized and are advising with them in forming and 
carrying forth a plan of development. Each county and area has its 
own Rural Development Committee. 


@.. Who is responsible ? 


A. It's the people's area, the people's program, and ultimately 

the people's responsibility. Coordinators in Soil Conservation 
Service, Vocational Education, and Extension Service will work 

the program state-wide. An additional Extension worker will work 
to unify the efforts in each trade-center area. An additional Soil 
Conservation Service technician and soil scientist, Vocational Agri- 
culture teacher, and Home Economics teacher, and an Extension 
worker will devote full time in close working relations with each 
pilot county. 


Q. What might Rural Development include ? 


A. Noting that in addition to the services of the State Committee, 
67 other groups in Kentucky are ready to assist with this new pro- 
gram, the Rural Development Program might include these things. 

& 1. It could and should include an intensive educational pro- 
gram carried to the counties and, in many instances, to the com- 
munities. Such an activity would create an awareness of the pro- 
blems, solicit understanding, and develop a willingness to combine 
forces toward a common goal. 





= 2. It could and should include a survey of the resources 
(natural, human, and industrial) with an appraisal of their poten- 
tial value to the area. 

3. It could and should include an area-wide organization of 
the leadership to coordinate, plan, and stimulate action. 

4. It could and should include bringing into the area special ( 
ized, educational, and technical assistance to assure that the 
leaders have the "know how" and that the workers possess the 
skills and the knowledge for proper development of the resources 
all around them. The agencies and organizations of the State Com- 
mittee stand ready to provide whatever assistance they can. 

5. It could and should include specialized training courses 
for the leaders or other specially designated persons, at the Uni- 
state university or nearby colleges. 

6. It could and should include problem-solving workshops in 
the area for local people, but with trained consultants. 

7. It could and should include a schedule of proposed acti- 
vities and actions, all directed at definite goals. These would be 
developed and executed by the local people. 

8. It could and should include ways that the local government, 
civic, educational, professional, religious, business, financial, 
and farm groups could fit their services together to produce a 
whole greater that the sum of the parts. é@ { 


These eight points, when set in a plan, become the people's 
blue print for future action in Rural Development. Hope becomes 
a reality when the people plan, plant, and harvest in their own 
fields. The end product of this hope is progress. As Dean Frank 
J. Welch of the College of Agriculture and Home Economics has 
stated in explaining this program, "Rural Development is another 
name for rural progress." # # # # # 


STAFF OPENINGS 


PINE MOUNTAIN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL, Pine Mountain, Kentucky 
Secretary - who can also handle publicity records & materials. 


Resident doctor - for 18-bed rural hospital. 


Dietition and hostess - for dining hall, including hot lunch program. 
Teachers - certified for public school teaching, elementary & se- j 
condary. 


Registered nurse - for general duty in 18-bed rural hospital. 
Contact: Burton Rogers, Pine Mountain Settlement 
School, Pine Mountain, Ky. 
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“| Ain’t Been 


No Place Yet!” 


By JIM WOLF 


Setting out on a new itinerary, Jim Wolf, the Council’s Itin- 
erant Recreator these past two years, shares a few of the feelings he 
has had while traveling throughout the Appalachian South. When last 
seen, he was headed for New Mexico to work with the Spanish American 
Missions Program of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A., but there’s 
a rumor about that he may soon be heading back to our mountain area. 


ONE TIME THERE WAS A FELLER by the name of Jack Fox. 

He was born and bred in the big city, but he had a yen for what 
some folks might call the country life. About the closest he could 
get to rolling hills and pastures were the rocky ledges and open 
fields of a large city park. Jack found something of what he was 
looking for, climbing and jumping the rocks and running in the 
fields, taking time to feed walnuts to the squirrels, and resting on 
the grass beside a stream or lake. But he was really to find his 
satisfaction when he came to the Southern Mountains. 

Jack was a feller that liked children, "young 'uns" as some 
folks might say. He had always, as long as he could remember, 
enjoyed leading games or telling tales or just making up a good 
time with others. And when he found that he might teach others to 
do this, he thought he was doing something more than just having 
a good time himself. He began to realize the great satisfaction of 
being able to share what he knew with others. "What a good thing 
it is,"" he thought to himself,''to be able to have a good time, and 
to be able to teach others how to have a good time. Seems to me 
that I ought to tell and teach what I enjoy, and then maybe other, 
folks will like living a little more." 

Well, Jack, he got the chance to do this. He went to schools, 
visiting classrooms, playgrounds, and gymnasiums. He went to 
Sunday night church fellowships and summer Bible schools. He 
went to fairly large places, and he went to one-room buildings. He 
traveled up paved roads and stumbled through rocky creeks and 
hollers. But wherever Jack went, there were people to work with 
or, as he would say, "to play with.'' There were a mighty number 
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“MR, RABBIT, MR. RABBIT’ Jim Wolf plays with students ina 


gymnasium classroom in the grade school at Chapmanville, West Virginia. 






of young ones _ but plenty of older folks as well who enjoyed learn= 
ing games and tales. Many of these folks taught Jack a lot of tradi- 
tional games and folk lore that he had never known. 

Well, Jack, he got to doing a lot of thinking about people play- 
ing together and then about people working and worshipping together. 
And then he thought about the work that he did. It is called recrea- 
tion. When he was busy at his job, he was doing what others did 
when they were not at their jobs, during their leisure time. It might 
be folk dancing, or puppetry, or tale telling, or it might be hiking, 
reading, or listening to music. Whatever it was, it had to do, Jack 
realized, with re-creating. It had to do with personal expression 
by words or actions. It had to do with relaxation and enjoyment and 
appreciation, and it was this last thing that kind of took hold of Jack. | 

When he was able to help others enjoy themselves, he realized 
that they began to appreciate life more. Fun and fellowship seemed 
to enliven their desire to do things. Jack began to put together these 
thoughts he had about people and work and religion and recreatio 
Folks had different kinds of jobs, sure. And they had different wa 
of worship and different ways of recreating, but there was a unity 
among this diversity. People wanted to live the best they knew how. 
This was the most important thing of all. All of these activities were 
important because they enabled people to fulfill this desire. 
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Well, Jack kept on working, but he began to look at his job and 
himself a little differently. He began to realize that even though 
there were all kinds of names for various activities, it was not 
desirable to break life down into specific compartments, like "work" 
and "play," or "school" and "church" unless he kept in mind that 
these were all related to one another. 

One time he was talking to a group of youngsters at a vesper 
program out on the side of a green field. It was just about sunset 
and one boy had already commented onthe discomfort of the damp 
grass. As Jack began to talk, he looked around and above him. 

He asked the group to look and to listen to all that was around them. 
Some looked out with a gleam in their eyes to the horizon, faintly 
lighted by the last glow of the setting sun. Other eyes reflected the 
sparkle of the first evening stars. Some eyes were closed as their 
owners smiled to the sound of sparrows in the air. Then Jack talk- 
ed about how all these things were able to be. The setting sun al- 
lowed the evening stars to be seen against the quietly darkening 
sky. Green grass came from the watering of the soil. All things 
seemed to be working together in order to be the way they were. 
Was it too far fetched to think that human beings were to live to- 
gether this way so that they might permit one another to live in 
harmony? 

Well, time went on, and Jack, he kept on visiting with folks all 
over. He went to a good many places and met a good many people. 
He came to realize that he needs to study more in order to grow 
and to develop his mind further. He came to know also that there are 
thousands of people all over the country who are limited in their 
education and in opportunities for happier living. These folks need 
to be understood and helped, not with sentimental expressions or 
public pity, but with devotion and sincerity. They need to be appre- 
ciated for what they are, human beings, with the potential for im- 


AN EVENING WORKSHOP for teachers and school patrons, Logan High 
School, Logan, West Virginia, in March of this year. 
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proving their lives and the lives of others in their communities. 

Jack met a lot of young people who had dropped out of school 
for one reason or another. He met a lot of boys and girls who were 
not being accepted at colleges because they were not in the upper 
10 per cent of the graduating class. But they were people who cou | 4 
learn and make a contribution to their families and to their 
communities. Their parents, many of'whom had very little educa- 
tion, have desires for happiness like all other people. Some help 
at school suppers; others volunteer their time at youth centers. 
Fathers help to build playground equipment from scrap lumber, and 
mothers help direct Bible schools. Wherever Jack went, he found 
people who want to do things to better their lives. Almost always, 
when encouraged and stimulated, when shown how, when believed in, 
they tried and tried hard. They looked around and found material. 
They got together and raised money. They listened and learned, and 
then they shared. 

And now, most of these folks, like Jack, go to workshops or 
community gatherings, or to school to learn how to help themselves 
and others toward a more abundant life. Jack, he's traveling around 
still, visiting here and there and getting ready to go back to school 
himself. But I've got a notion that some teacher is going to ask hi 
"What are you staring at out that window?" and Jack Fox, without @ 4 
thinking too hard, may say, "Why, I ain't been no place yet!" 

#*## #t # # # # # # 
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RECREATION WORKER AVAILABLE 





LAURA SMITH, the Smith College re- 
creation interne for 1957-58 is now available 
| for assignment. 

Institutions and agencies requesting her 
services are expected to provide board and room 
and any necessary travel during her stay with 
them and to make a small donation toward a 
travel fund with which the Council sends her about through the re- 
gion. The office of the Council of the Southern Mountains at Berea, 
Kentucky, will be her headquarters and correspondence about her 
services should be directed there. # # # # # 
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OUR COVER... 


Some visitors to the Craftman's Fair in Asheville, North 
Carolina, watch absorbed as Mrs. Marion Edens of Greeneville, 
Tennessee, cards some wool in preparation for spinning. For 
more pictures of this year's Fair, see pages 31-33. # # # # 


th 


COMING EVENTS 





A 


40th ANNUAL CHEROKEE INDIAN FAIR, SepteMber 24-28, 
| 1957, in Cherokee, North Carolina. Handicrafts exhibit, craftsmen at 
i work, and the famous Cherokee ball game. 


THE ADULT SECTION OF THE MOUNTAIN FOLK FESTIVAL will 
be held September 27, 2B, &2%, 1957, at Levi Jackson State Park in 
London, Kentucky Contact: Charity Comingore, Box 2012, Berea College, 
| Berea, Kentucky. 


HANDICRAFT COURSE, JOHN C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL, 
Brasstow, North Carolina, October 13-26, 19357. 


THE LEXINGTON FOLK DANCE CENTER WORKSHOP, October 
18& 19, 1957, in Lexington, Kentucky. 


* 
‘*‘PLUM NELLY’? CLOTHESLINE ART SHOW, in October on 
Lookout Mountain near Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


CHRISTMAS COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL, sponsored by Berea 
College, the Council of the Southern Mountains, and the Country Dance 
Society of America, will be held at Berea, Kentucky, December 26, 1957 
to Jmuary 1, 1958. 





THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MOUNTAIN FOLK FESTIVAL will 
be held at Berea Qollege, Berea, Kentucky, April 17, 1058. 
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If you would like to subscribe to this magazine, fill in 
your name and address on the form below and send with 
$1.00 to the Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc. 
Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Kentucky. 











THE COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, INC.,works to share the best 
traditions and human resources of the Appalachian South with the 
rest of the nation. It also seeks to help meet some of the social, 
educational, spiritual and cultural needs peculiar to this mountain 
territory. It works through and with schools, churches, medical 
centers and other institutions, and by means of sincere and able 
individuals both within and outside the area. 
--Participation is invited on these bases-- 





Student membership $ 1.50 
Active individual membership $ 3.00 to 4.00 
Supporting membership 5.00 to24 00 
Sustaining membership 25.00 or more 
Institutional membership 5.00 or more 


--Subscriptions: to MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK included in all memberships-- 





NAME. 


ADDRESS 
(Please detach and mail to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky.) 








For Members: 


According to our records, 
your membership and/or 
subscription appears to 

have expired as indicated. 

We are continuing to send 

you current issues in the 
belief that you do not 

wish us to drop you from 

our membership. May we 

hear from you? 7 






NOT turned 
up, you are 
up to date. 





